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An engaging bit of character painting 
done with a master's sure touch was 
shown in a very charming small canvas 
by Robert Henri entitled, "A Little Irish 
Girl." Two portraits that gave every in- 
dication of being successful works were 
by Miss Nina B. Ward, the winner of 
the Mary Smith Prize at the Academy's 
Annual Exhibition. Mr. William M. 
Chase's "Mother and Child," a small 
canvas, tentative in a certain way, con- 
veyed the sentiment of maternity in the 
painter's own language that never fails 
to interest humankind. Some excellent 
work in portraiture was shown in "The 
Red Tam" and "Miss R. in Costume" 
sent by Miss Ada C. Williamson. Miss 
Alice Kent Stoddard, who is more suc- 
cessful probably in the painting of dra- 
pery than in the flesh tints, showed a cap- 
ital portrait in a cleverly handled canvas 
entitled "The White Waist." Mr. Frank 
H. Desch, apparently a newcomer, in his 
figure entitled "Sunny Morning," pre- 
sented a most successful effort to render 
the vibrant color of the plein air painter 
and yet with no loss of other qualities 
such as design or composition. The 
landscape painters had much that was in- 
teresting: Mr. J. Alden Weir's "Spring, 
Windham Village," Mr. Hugh Brecken- 
ridge's "Across the Valley," Mr. William 
C. Watts' views of New England and 
Bermuda, Miss Gertrude Sambert's 
"Lake Geneva," and a charming little 
work by Miss Camelia Whitehurst, "The 
Fish Market, Bruges," should be men- 
tioned as well worthy of attention. One 



of the most beautiful water-colors in the 
collection entitled "The Acropolis," 
poetic in suggestion, wonderfully rich in 
hue of sunset sky and empurpled cliffs, 
was by Miss Paula B. Himmelsbach. 
Miss Katherine Patton in her water- 
color, "At the Foot of the Cliffs," gave 
one a very realistic impression of the 
rugged coast of Cornwall. There was 
also a clever bit of marine and figure 
painting, entitled "High Noon," by Miss 
Elizabeth Wentworth Roberts. Mr. Emil 
Carlsen contributed a small canvas which 
showed some of the high-keyed effects 
achieved by the methods described in a 
recent lecture on the subject, of tech- 
nique before the Fellowship. "Red and 
White Phlox," a garden picture, showed 
some good color arrangement. This pic- 
ture was by Miss Annie L. Perot. Miss 
Mary Bonsall's figure, "The Blue Ki- 
mono," was well drawn and gracefully 
posed. An Irish landscape entitled "In 
the Donegal Highlands," by Miss Mary 
Butler, rendered most effectively the fine 
coloring of the weather-beaten hills of 
that region. Miss Violet Oakley sent a 
number of her color studies of the 
Turner pictures in the Tate Gallery, 
and Miss Beatrice Fenton exhibited a 
well-modeled portrait bust of "Caro- 
line," and a composition entitled "The 
Victor." Interesting views of London 
by Charles Drake, illustrations by 
Thornton Oakley, Charlotte Harding 
Brown, Blanche Greer and others, 
formed part of the black and white 
section. 
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THE arts that revolve round the 
printing-press — the productive arts 
as they are sometimes called — have a 
far more general recognition in Europe 
than in America. Printing with types, 
etching, engraving, photogravure, lithog- 
raphy, in its various forms, come before 



the European public by the way of ex- 
hibitions and special magazines. Many 
societies exist for the furtherance of the 
graphic arts. Here the magazines de- 
voted to them are few and exhibitions 
of reproductive or graphic work are rare. 
For this reason it is not surprising that 
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the suggestion to found an American 
Institute of Graphic Arts has not met 
with ready response. 

Mr. William B. Howland, publisher 
of The Independent of New York, and 
Mr. John G. Agar, President of the Na- 
tional Arts Club, were the prime movers 
in this matter seconded by Mr. Alexan- 
der W. Drake of The Century Magazine, 
Messrs. John Clyde Oswald, F. A. Ring- 
ler, Ernest Haskell, Charles Dana Gib- 
son, E. E. Calkins, George Haven Put- 
nam, Henry Wolf, Arthur Wiener, H. L. 
Johnson of Boston, John Cotton Dana 
of Newark, J. Thomson Willing, Charles 
de Kay and others. The Institute was 
incorporated and officers chosen as fol- 
lows : Honorary President, Alexander W. 
Drake; President, William B. Howland; 
Vice-President, John Clyde Oswald; 
Secretary, Charles de Kay; Treasurer, 
J . Thomson Willing. 

At present charter members of both 
sexes are being elected and the Institute 
looks forward to a career of usefulness 
to the community second to none of the 
established organizations that foster 
American art. 

The Institute of Graphic Arts pro- 
poses to make a wide appeal and enlist 
the sympathy of workmen in all the fields 
that belong to the making of books and 
magazines, to paper and ink makers and 
those who build printing-presses, as well 
as to illustrators and designers, etchers 
and engravers, lithographers and those 
who use photography in the reproductive 
arts. The word "Institute" has been 
chosen because of the wide and catholic 
aims of the organization. Its purpose is 
to stimulate and encourage artists en- 
gaged in the graphic arts in the United 
States, form a center for intercourse and 
a means to the exchange of views regard- 
ing these arts. It intends to hold exhibi- 
tions in which the work of Americans 
and selected exhibits from other coun- 
tries may be seen to advantage. It hopes 
to stimulate and improve the public 
taste not only by exhibitions but by 
printed matter, lectures and schools, and 
generally promote the higher education 
while striving to raise standards and im- 
prove the level of the graphic arts. 



Among its first efforts has been an 
endeavor to make Congress see the ad- 
visability of accepting the invitation; 
given the United States to be well rep- 
resented at the coming International Ex- 
position of Book-Industries and Graphic 
Arts at Leipsic. Germany is the birth- 
place of printing with movable types, of 
lithography and etching; and Germany 
remains today the head of book-indus- 
tries and the arts of printing. She leads- 
the nations in the number of books pub- 
lished each year; yet it is not in quan- 
tity alone but in quality that she is- 
eminent. When the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts is a little older it will 
offer inducements to the printers and 
publishers of other lands to exhibit their 
most artistic products here. If America 
excels in methods of rapid work, she is- 
weak on the artistic side. There is great 
need for an organization that will keep 
our printers and publishers in touch with 
what is being done abroad. 

To that end the Institute intends from 
time to time to exhibit foreign work in 
the graphic arts, so that comparisons can 
be made and instructive lessons given. 
At first there will be special exhibitions 
to take up certain departments of the 
graphic arts, the choice of exhibits being 
delegated to a committee chosen among 
exponents of the particular branch in 
question. 



The Annual Exhibition of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
which was held at the close of the pres- 
ent session in their studios at 223d 
Broadway, clearly showed the tendencies 
of the time in art education. The draw- 
ings from life were frankly related to 
the work in illustration and illustrative 
advertising and costume design. In the 
department of interior decoration was 
shown the application of color and de- 
sign in their most attractive arrange- 
ments for single rooms of all types. 
There was also work in costume design- 
ing for illustrators and for modistes. 
That art is a quality to be desired in all 
phases of individual life was frankly 
demonstrated. 



